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“I  am  a shepherd  who,  with  his  people,  has  begun 
to  learn  a beautiful  and  difficult  truth:  our 
Christian  faith  requires  that  we  submerge  ourselves 
in  this  world.  . . . 

The  world  the  church  must  serve  is  the  world  of 
the  poor  and  the  poor  are  the  ones  who  decide 
what  it  means  for  the  church  to  really  live  in  the 
world.” 

-Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  San 
Salvador  in  a speech  at  the  University 
of  Louvaine,  Belgium,  February  2,  1980. 
From  Archbishop  Romero,  Martyr  of 
Salvador , Placido  Erdozain,  p.  73. 

What  does  it  mean  to  accompany  the  poor? 
During  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  early  August, 
Friend  Carmen  Broz  added  her  voice  to  others  who 
had  recently  lived  and  worked  with  the  poor  in 
Central  America.  It  was  a journey  in  trust  for  her, 
a leaving  behind  accepted  and  comfortable  roles. 

It  was  a test  of  readiness  to  allow  the  unexpected 
its  own  way.  It  was  caring  passionately  for  her 
people  who  have  suffered  extreme  losses  of  life, 
home  and  place  and  centuries  of  deprivation. 

The  events  of  exodus  which  Carmen  Broz  re- 
tells in  these  pages  bring  alive  the  Biblical  accounts 
in  Amos  of  the  destruction  of  cities  and  the  long 
wilderness  experience  which  culminates  in  a 
promise: 

I will  restore  the  fortunes  of  my  people 
Israel,  and  they  shall  rebuild  the  ruined 
cities  and  inhabit  them;  they  shall  plant 
vineyards  and  drink  their  wine;  and  they 
shall  make  gardens  and  eat  their  fruit. 

I will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
they  shall  never  again  be  plucked  up  out 
of  the  land  which  I have  given  them,  says 
the  Lord  your  God. 

Such  is  the  message  of  the  Desplazados— a power- 
ful prophetic  vision  which  cannot  be  denied. 

Can  our  prayers  and  actions  encompass  the 
homeless,  here  and  abroad,  as  we  prevail  on  our 
government  to  end  its  support  of  the  Salvadorean 
government,  its  wars  in  Central  America,  and  be- 
gin to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  nationally 
and  internationally? 

Shirley  Ruth 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  EPISTLE 
La  Verne,  California 
Eighth  Month,  9,  1986 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

A fresh  breeze  each  afternoon  and  evening  brings  hints  of  the  distant  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cools  the 
surface  of  the  patch  of  eartli  we  call  La  Verne,  California.  In  the  evenings,  our  children’s  voices  sparkle 
in  the  dusk  as  they  gather  to  play  games  which  rely  on  speed  and  agility.  We  pause  to  listen  to  the  music 
of  their  voices,  then  we  quicken  our  pace  as  we  go  on  our  way  to  the  next  plenary.  This  has  been  a 
Meeting  rich  in  experience  and  activities  for  the  children,  and  their  presence  has  been  a delight. 

In  his  greeting  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Lind  Coop,  the  Presiding  Clerk  of  Friends  Church: 
Southwestern  Yearly  Meeting,  spoke  of  our  common  theological  bond,  George  Fox’s  discovery  that  we 
can  be  one  with  God  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Herein,  different  branches  of  Friends  share 
an  enormous  power  to  affect  the  quality  of  life  world-wide. 

In  our  sessions  and  interest  groups,  our  actions  spring  from  our  faith.  The  endangerment  of  the  earth’s 
eco-systems  by  human  activities  is  wrong;  and  this  has  become  a deeply  religious  concern  of  Yearly 
Meeting.  We  are  just  beginning  to  explore  the  dimensions  of  this  concern.  There  is  much  uncharted  terri- 
tory. A good  planet  is  hard  to  find. 

We  are  deeply  moved  and  our  faith  is  tested  by  the  human  suffering  and  injustice  which  continues  in 
Central  America.  The  suffering  has  been  brought  close  to  our  hearts,  both  through  the  individual  experi- 
ences of  several  Friends  who  have  traveled  to  Central  America,  and  through  our  work  at  home  with  refu- 
gees  who  have  fled  here  in  fear  for  their  lives  to  seek  safe  haven. 

It  is  by  our  lives  that  we  are  known.  Many  of  our  number  in  these  immediate  days  have  lives  speaking 
in  important  ways.  In  her  attempt  to  help  resettle  campesinos,  a Friend  has  just  been  forced  from  her 
native  El  Salvador.  Another  Friend  has  just  placed  seismic  instruments  at  the  USSR  nuclear  test  site 
while  veteran  Quaker  activists  spent  Hiroshima  Day  at  the  Nevada  nuclear  test  site.  The  Meeting  was 
stunned  to  learn  that  two  days  later  one  of  these  veteran  activists,  Friend  Larry  Scott,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Our  own  youth  during  Yearly  Meeting  helped  refugee  families  from  Central  America, 
visited  the  sick,  and  packed  medical  supplies  for  Nicaragua.  They  sorted  clothes  and  they  handed  out 
food  (including  their  own  luncheon  sandwiches)  on  the  street.  They  found  this  work  project  experience 
on  Los  Angeles’  Skid  Row  sobering,  frightening,  and  quite  sad. 

In  order  to  show  our  solidarity  with  gay  men  during  these  times  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  the  threat 
of  the  quarantine  initiative,  many  Friends  wore  pink  triangles.  This  was  the  Nazi  designation  for  gays. 

The  Faith  and  Practice  of  1985  has  left  some  Friends  feeling  excluded.  The  different  reactions  have 
made  it  a necessity  for  all  of  us  to  examine  our  own  beliefs  and  willingness  to  accept  the  ways  in  which 
other  Friends  express  their  experiences  of  religious  truth.  We  have  struggled  individually  and  corporately 
to  sort  out  what  is  essential.  We  do  not  want  to  exclude,  nor  do  we  want  to  be  excluded.  We  want  to 
read  Faith  and  Practice  with  the  focus  on  its  spirit  rather  than  on  its  words.  We  want  to  find  true  unity 
beyond  our  individual  visions  and  self  expressions.  We  are  all  part  of  a whole,  of  the  earth  and  of  life  it- 
self. We  must  find  our  place  in  it,  but  not  try  to  control  it. 

In  the  spirit  of  letting  go,  this  Yearly  Meeting  struggled  with  the  question,  Are  we  strongly  enough 
rooted  in  the  power  of  God  that  we  dare  to  declare- 

In  the  light  of  our  faith,  and  living  in  today’s  world  filled  with  increasingly  dangerous 
weapons,  we  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  declare  our 
total  reliance  on  the  power  of  God’s  love  as  our  protection.  This  is  our  testimony  to 
people  everywhere,  that  we  want  not  a single  person  to  be  injured  or  threatened  by 
any  violence  in  the  name  of  our  national  security. 

On  behalf  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Stratton  Jaquette,  Clerk 
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Exodus:  Accompanying  the  Displaced 
in  El  Salvador 
An  Address  to  the 

Central  American  Interest  Group  at  PYM 
by  Carmen  Broz,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

[On  July  7,  1986,  nineteen  Americans  who  had 
been  involved  with  the  Sanctuary  Movement  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  from  the  Desplazados 
(Displaced  refugees)  of  El  Salvador  to  accompany 
them  back  to  their  bombed-out  villages.  Carmen 
Broz,  Friend  from  Palo  Alto  Meeting  and  a former 
Salvadorean  citizen,  was  among  those  who  arrived 
in  El  Salvador  prepared  to  support  the  repopulation 
efforts  of  400  Salvadorean  villagers  whose  homes 
had  been  destroyed  during  “Operation  Phoenix.”] 

Displaced  people  in  El  Salvador  became  orga- 
nized two  years  ago  as  the  Christian  Committee  in 
Favor  of  Displaced  People.  They  met  again  last 
May  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  having 
come  together.  During  that  time  they  analyzed 
their  situation  profoundly.  It  became  apparent 
that  there  was  only  one  solution,  and  one  way 
that  they  could  act,  to  return  to  their  places  of 
origin.  War  or  no  war,  bombs  or  no  bombs,  they 
were  going  to  reclaim  their  village  lives. 

We  were  able  to  live  in  one  of  the  refugee  camps 
for  two  days  and  talk  to  the  refugees  themselves. 

We  sensed  the  clarity  which  they  had  about  their 
situation. 

They  knew  exactly  what  they  had  suffered,  who 
had  made  them  suffer,  and  they  knew  that  when 
they  decided  to  return  to  their  point  of  origin  they 
were  going  to  encounter  resistance,  perhaps,  even 
death.  But  they  were  saying,  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  being  displaced.  As  Salvadorean  citizens, 
we  have  the  right  to  enter  into  the  productive  life 
of  the  country.  They  said,  we  are  campesinos. 

The  only  thing  that  we  know  how  to  do  is  to  culti- 
vate land;  we  cannot  do  that  in  the  city. 

An  old  man  in  his  seventies  told  me,  “Senora, 
you  know  that  in  El  Salvador  you  learn  to  walk 
and  you  start  working.  That  means  three,  four 
years  of  age.  You  go  with  your  little  machete  and 
your  little  cuma  and  you  start  working  in  the  land, 
and  you  start  helping.  I have  wandered  all  my  life 


and  I cannot  sit  in  those  refugee  camps  waiting  for 
the  bell  to  call  me  for  my  next  meal.  I have  to  go 
back.”  This  man  is  left  alone  with  a daughter-in- 
law  and  four  grandchildren.  Some  of  his  children 
were  killed.  Some  of  them  are  in  prison.  He’s 
alone  and  he  was  going  back. 

So  these  are  the  people,  the  Desplazados , who 
invited  us.  No  politicians,  no  worker  organizations, 
nothing  but  the  Desplazados  themselves.  We  met 
with  them,  we  lived  with  them,  we  ate  with  them, 
and  we  heard  their  representatives.  And  we  heard 
the  testimony  of  the  others.  All  were  ready  to  tell 
us  their  stories. 

There  were  nineteen  of  us.  Most  of  us  were 
from  the  Bay  Area;  but  there  was  a man  from 
Washington,  a woman  from  Virginia,  a young  stu- 
dent from  Baltimore,  two  Jesuit  priests  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  among  those  there  were  four  of  us 
who  were  teachers. 

We  went  to  El  Salvador  after  having  met  as  a 
group  only  twice.  I remember  in  the  last  meeting 
saying,  hey,  I have  never  had  any  nonviolence  train- 
ing! If  somebody  in  the  group  has  had  it,  please 
see  me  before  we  go.  But  there  was  never  time  for 
that.  It  seemed  that  my  Quaker  training,  or  living 
among  Quakers  for  so  many  years,  just  came  through 
and  helped  me. 

We  had  in  material  aids— used  clothing  and  espe- 
cially children’s  and  baby  clothing,  medicines, 
school  supplies,  toys— the  equivalent  of  between 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  Also  we  had  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  our  hands,  cash  which  we  had 
collected  ourselves.  New  El  Salvador  Today  (NEST) 
sent  one  of  their  people  from  the  Bay  Area  with 
us  and  three  thousand  dollars  cash.  (If  anybody 
at  any  time  feels  moved  to  participate,  in  the  work 
of  NEST,  feel  free.  They  use  their  money  well.) 

After  we  arrived  Saturday,  July  7,  the  cash  we 
carried  was  given  to  the  organizers  who  were  the 
Coordinadora  Naccional  por  la  Repoblacion 
(C.N.R.).  Archbishop  Regamas  has  referred  to 
them  as  “disorganized”;  he  doesn’t  know  what  he’s 
talking  about.  We  gave  that  money  on  Saturday, 
sometime  before  evening.  By  Tuesday  morning, 
they  had  hired  the  ten  buses  that  escorted  all  of 
us;  seven  huge  trucks  had  brought  all  the  basic 
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materials  that  we  needed.  Each  family  was  to  be 
supplied  with  a water  jug,  the  special  pot  that  is 
used  to  cook  the  com,  another  pot  for  the  beans, 
basic  food,  tons  and  tons  of  corn,  beans.  We  had 
cartons  and  cartons  of  hard  boiled  eggs  because 
they  were  to  form  the  first  six  meals  of  our  stay 
in  the  village;  and  they  had  bananas,  ripe  bananas 
and  green  bananas.  They  had  big  blocks  of  cheese; 
you  have  no  idea  how  much  they  did  in  those  few 
days.  So  I consider  that  the  C.N.R.  is  able  to  handle 
money  efficiently  and  that  they  are  well  organized 
regardless  of  what  the  archbishop  said. 

The  Desplazados  told  us  when  they  were  briefing 
us,  and  this  is  the  beauty  of  it,  that  we  were  to 
accompany  them,  and  this  accompaniment , a theo- 
logical principle,  was  emphasized  by  Archbishop 
Romero  who  always  talked  about  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  poor;  and  that  means  you  walk  along 
with  the  poor.  You  do  not  make  plans  for  them, 
you  do  not  direct,  you  do  not  give  your  technical 
assistance.  You  accompany  them  in  whichever  way. 
It  requires  a tremendous  amount  of  trust.  And  we 
discovered  how  much  trust  we  had  to  have  to  put 
ourselves  into  their  hands,  telling  them,  we  know 
that  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  therefore  we 
will  walk  with  you. 

Of  course,  they  briefed  us.  They  told  us  exactly 
how  to  behave.  They  said,  we  want  Internationals 
in  each  one  of  the  buses.  If  we  are  stopped  at  any 
time,  all  Internationals  get  out  of  the  buses,  make 
yourselves  be  seen  and  known.  And  do  not  allow 
all  of  your  people  to  be  your  spokespersons;  elect 
them.  We  will  advise  you  that  you  have  people  of 
the  cloth  in  your  group.  (Thank  God  we  had  two 
Jesuit  priests!)  Select  them  as  your  spokespeople. 
And  we  followed,  we  followed.  In  Salvador  we 
were  followers,  we  were  not  directors  or  leaders. 

Following  these  briefings,  we  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  archdiocese  where  we  met  with  Padre 
Octavio  Cruz.  Anybody  who  has  gone  to  El 
Salvador  probably  knows  of  him  or  knows  him 
personally,  because  he  is  the  man  of  the  arch- 
diocese that  is  in  charge  of  overseeing  all  of  the 
services  to  the  displaced.  The  first  thing  that  he 
said  is,  “You  know  you  hear  of  the  displaced 
camps.  We  want  you  to  be  aware  that  those  who 


are  housed  in  the  camps  are  a very  miniscule  pro- 
portion of  the  total  amount.”  And  at  the  begin- 
ning we  thought  that  we  hadn’t  heard  him  correctly. 
Because  he  said  there  are  700,000  displaced  people 
in  El  Salvador!  Not  in  Honduras,  not  in  Guatemala, 
not  in  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  the  United 
States;  but  within  El  Salvador,  700,000!  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  about  3,000  in  camps. 
And  so  our  faces  just  went  like  this,  and  we  said, 
“Where  are  the  others?”  And  he  said,  “The  church 
offers  them  different  services.  We  help  so  many 
families,  maybe  90,000  families,  who  want  to  start 
a small  business  which  might  be  just  making  a hun- 
dred tortillas.  We  then  sell  the  hundred  tortillas 
so  they  have  the  extra  tortillas  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies. So  we  help  them  with  money  to  set  up  this 
type  of  a small  business.  In  other  places,  the  com- 
munities cannot  absorb  the  school  children,  so  we 
provide  a scholarship  that  will  buy  the  uniform 
and  the  shoes  and  the  pencils  and  the  papers  for 
the  children,  or  if  there  is  tuition,  pay  the  tuition 
for  the  children  at  school.”  So  they  have  all  sorts 
of  assistance,  but  the  actual  people  who  are  in 
camps  is  a very  limited  number. 

So  we  learned  all  this  on  Saturday.  We  went 
to  our  hotel.  It  was  the  only  night  we  spent  in  a 
hotel  in  El  Salvador.  It  was  a time  for  our  dele- 
gation to  get  together  because  we  hadn’t  met,  nor 
did  we  know  the  two  priests  from  Los  Angeles. 

We  used  this  time  to  get  close.  I remember  an  in- 
cident that  happened;  we  had  a visitor.  We  were 
very  carefully  told  that  the  name  of  the  visitor 
was  not  to  be  repeated,  that  he  was  there  in  hiding, 
and  that  no  one  was  to  know  that  he  had  come  to 
speak  to  us.  It  was  a priest  who  came  and  left.  We 
never  saw  him  again.  There  are  many  priests  in 
El  Salvador  who  do  this,  who  appear  for  a few 
minutes,  talk  to  the  refugee  camps,  get  lost  in  the 
mass  again.  Their  lives  are  in  danger.  Just  before 
we  arrived  Octavio  Cruz  had  received  threatening 
letters  telling  him  to  get  out  of  El  Salvador  in  so 
many  days  or  “your  body  is  going  to  be  found.” 
When  we  asked  him  about  that,  he  just  shrugged 
his  shoulder,  and  sort  of  smiled,  and  went  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  information  that  we  were  receiving 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Exodus:  Cont.  from  page  45) 
from  him.  This  type  of  courage  you  find  every- 
where, at  every  level  in  El  Salvador. 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  visit  two  camps,  one  of 
them  was  Domo  Maria,  the  most  depressing  camp 
I’ve  ever  seen.  It  was  about  one  hundred  yards  by 
sixty  yards.  I couldn’t  count  the  number  of  build- 
ings, but  each  family  had  no  more  space  than  the 
space  where  they  had  their  cots.  There  was  very 
little  room  in  between  to  move  between  cots. 

There  was  no  space  outside  for  the  children  to  play. 
They  have  a teaching  area,  and  they  have  a place 
where  they  wash  their  clothes,  but  they’re  extreme- 
ly restricted.  The  two  men  who  had  disappeared 
after  we  left  were  picked  up  at  that  camp. 

That  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Calle  Real  camp, 
and  that  was  a most  luxurious  type  of  refugee  camp- 
huge  grounds  with  greenery,  with  a magnificent 
view,  and  the  buildings  were  divided  in  about  eight 
sections.  In  each  section  there  were  three  families. 
But  even  so,  there  was  plenty  of  space  in  there 
and  the  environment  was  really  beautiful.  We 
again  were  briefed  by  some  of  the  representatives 
of  C.N.R.  They  told  us  why  they  had  chosen  that 
time  to  repopulate,  to  go  back  to  their  areas.  They 
felt  that  there  were  circumstances  which  made  it 
worthwhile  to  fight.  One  of  them  occurred  about 
two  weeks  before  when  the  first  repopulation  move- 
ment had  taken  place.  They  had  been  allowed  to 
get  to  their  place  of  destination.  The  only  moles- 
tation they  had  received  was  the  confiscation  of 
one  truck  which  had  brought  supplies  to  them 
whose  driver  was  put  in  prison  and  accused  of 
carrying  supplies  to  the  rebels.  So  they  said,  San 
Jose  de  las  Flores  was  allowed  to  happen.  We  feel 
that  the  Aguacayo  repopulation  will  be  allowed  to 
happen.  The  second  circumstance  was  that  “Duarte 
is  at  the  present  time  extremely  interested  in  giving 
the  appearance  to  the  world  that  El  Salvador  is  a 
democracy.  We  are  going  to  walk  there,  and  we 
want  you  to  accompany  us,  because  we  know  that 
with  you  among  us  at  least  the  bombs  are  not  going 
to  follow  that  rapidly.” 

And  so  with  that  in  mind,  we  got  ready.  On 
Monday  some  of  our  members  tried  to  go  as  a group 
to  visit  President  Duarte  and  turn  in  all  the  beautiful 
letters  that  some  of  your  meetings  had  sent  to  me 


and  also  letters  from  all  the  other  religious  commu- 
nities sent  with  their  people.  We  had  copies  for 
Duarte.  Another  group  tried  to  see  U.S.  Ambassador 
Corr,  with  the  same  sort  of  letters.  Another  group 
tried  to  see  Archbishop  Rivera  y Damas.  None  of 
them  succeeded.  The  letters  to  Duarte  were  left 
with  the  urgent  request  that  he  read  them,  because 
in  them  he  was  told  who  we  were  and  what  we 
were  about  to  do.  We  felt  he  must  read  them  be- 
fore we  began  the  journey,  but  we  never  knew  if  he 
read  them  or  not. 

On  Tuesday,  we  left  San  Salvador.  Then  it  was 
that  I got  a tremendous  feeling  that  this  was  truly 
an  exodus.  The  refugees  were  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes.  We  had  to  walk  about  a mile  and  a half 
to  the  buses  because  the  buses  couldn’t  come  as 
high  as  the  camp.  There  was  a festive  mood.  I 
started  teasing  a woman  carrying  two  young  chic- 
kens. I said,  “You  know  those  chickens  aren’t  go- 
ing to  last;  we’ll  have  them  for  dinner  tonight.” 

And  she  would  say,  “No,  no,  no;  no,  no,  no,  you 
wait,  you  come  in  six  months  and  you  will  see  that 
these  chickens  have  not  declined.”  One  of  the 
most  touching  things  was  to  see  little  girls  who  had 
become  friends  in  the  camp,  embracing  their  little 
friends  and  walking  along  the  way  together  until 
at  a certain  point,  they  kissed  and  hugged  each 
other  before  returning  to  the  camp. 

Two  hundred  and  four  people  left  from  that 
camp  with  us.  We  all  met  at  the  famous  San 
Salvador  Cathedral  that  is  half  a ruin  where  we 
celebrated  a mass.  Then  at  noon  we  left  in  a cara- 
van of  ten  full  buses,  most  of  them  children,  and 
the  seven  trucks  full  of  supplies  and  about  seven 
press  and  television  trucks  that  came  along  with 
us.  And  we  were  singing.  There  is  a famous  song 
in  El  Salvador  among  the  poor,  that  is,  “when  the 
poor  believe  in  the  poor.”  And  then,  you  know, 
it  begins  to  say  all  of  the  beautiful  things  that  are 
going  to  happen  when  the  poor  believe  in  the  poor. 
And  this  is  one  of  our  favorite  songs  on  the  buses 
and  we  were  singing  then.  The  children  were  all 
carrying  white  paper  flags.  We  had  banners,  the 
buses  were  covered  with  banners  saying,  “The 
people  of  El  Barillo  are  returning  to  their  land; 
please,  people  from  Salvador,  support  their  efforts.” 
You  know,  we  were  announcing  to  the  whole  world 
what  we  were  about  to  do. 


Gary  Wagner,  San  Francisco 
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Bombed  Church  in  Aguacayo 


There  was  a military  stoppage,  but  most  of  the 
caravan  were  allowed  to  pass.  So  the  last  two  or 
three  trucks  and  one  or  two  buses,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  press  cars  were  stopped  while  the  others  con- 
tinued. And  we  stayed  there  for  about  forty-five 
minutes.  We  always  used  the  time  to  talk  to  the 
soldiers,  to  have  an  exchange,  a sort  of  friendly  ex- 
change. Cigarettes  were  being  offered  by  the 
veterans  among  us  while  we  waited  for  permission. 

We  proceeded  past  the  check-point  and  we 
arrived  in  Aguacayo  and  it  was  a shock.  We  have 
seen  films  of  the  destruction  of  beautiful  cities  in 
Europe.  We  remember  Dresden.  But  my  feeling 
was,  those  magnificent  European  cities  had  lived 
in  luxury  and  their  citizens  had  absorbed  beautiful 
years.  In  contrast,  the  people  of  Aguacayo  have 
barely  had  the  basic  needs,  and  their  city,  the  little 
that  they  had,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  I don’t 


know  if  you  see  what  I am  trying  to  say,  but  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  recover.  When  we  began  to  move 
the  rubble  out  of  the  church,  we  told  each  other, 
be  careful,  there’ll  be  scorpions,  but  there  was 
nothing  alive.  There  were  no  scorpions,  no  insects, 
the  only  thing  alive  we  heard  were  the  birds  early 
the  following  morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  sixteenth,  it  was  the 
day  of  the  Virgin  of  El  Carmen;  and  of  course 
there  were  forty  Carmens  in  the  group,  and  the 
mass  was  celebrated  in  our  honor.  And  in  all 
masses  now,  you  see  the  people  participate.  They 
are  very  much  like  Quakers  in  that  way,  that  they 
share  what  comes  to  their  head.  There  was  a 
Carmen  who  said,  “Let  those  Carmens  remember 
that  our  Virgin  is  our  protectoress,  because  she 
was  the  Virgin  up  on  Carmel,  the  mountain.  And 
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so  we  have  to  have  faith  in  her  because  today  is 

her  day,  and  everything  is  going  to  go  fine.” 

Well,  the  mass  had  hardly  finished  when  a 
group  of  young,  very  young  soldiers  arrived.  The 
young  lieutenant  was  twenty-two  years  old,  came 
from  my  home  town  and  was  very  gentle  and 
very  pleasant  throughout  the  difficult  situation. 

We  were  a trial  for  him,  too.  There  was  a moment 
in  which  somebody  said,  “Followme,”  (we  used 
to  call  him  that  since  he  was  Lieutenant  Polomo) 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  we  go?”  And 
he  said,  “Listen,  I have  no  idea  what  I’ll  do  when 
you  go,  but  if  they  don’t  take  you  out  of  my 
hands,  I am  going  to  commit  suicide.”  His  sol- 
diers were  even  younger  than  he  was,  and  we  could 
feel  that  the  people  were  not  terribly  frightened. 

And  I felt  this  tremendous  compassion  for  them. 
I am  grateful  that  this  was  our  first  contact  with 
the  armed  forces.  Because  I kept  referring  to  them 
like  little  soldiers,  the  soldaritos.  When  I talked  to 
the  people,  when  I talked  to  the  Internationals,  I 
kept  talking  about  the  soldaritos,  and  someone 
said,  “Carmen,  the  soldaritos  can  kill,  too,”  and 
I said,  “I  know  they  can,  but  somehow  I cannot 
be  afraid  of  them.  I cannot  feel  any  bad  feelings 
toward  them  because  I somehow  have  the  insight 
that  they  were  as  much  victims  as  the  campesinos ; 
that  this  probably  was  the  first  time  in  their  whole 
life  that  they  have  a good  pair  of  shoes,  that  they 
were  dressed  properly  and  they  have  had  their 
stomachs  full.”  And  they  probably  had  the  hope 
of  getting  a watch,  maybe  a little  radio.  Those 
things  are  of  great  importance  to  young  men. 

Anyhow,  this  night  that  we  spent  together, 
they  shared  mass  with  us.  I don’t  think  that  they 
took  communion  with  us,  but  they  were  there  and 
they  participated  in  some  of  the  songs.  A more 
mature  group  of  soldiers  came  the  following 
morning,  but  they  still  were  dialoguing  with  us. 
Now  I am  grateful  that  we  had  that  time.  And  at 
first  when  Lieutenant  Polomo  had  come,  his  argu- 
ment had  been,  you  are  on  private  property,  you 
are  breaking  the  law,  you  must  leave.  And  we  said, 
hey,  Victor,  we  consider  that  the  church  is  still 
public  property;  and  he  had  to  say,  yes.  So  we 
said,  now  we  are  all  going  to  move  into  the  church 


property,  and  we  did  that,  and  we  moved.  There 
were  a few  families  that  were  left  outside  and  they 
just  didn’t  say  any  more  about  it.  And  the  fact 
that  those  families  chose  to  stay  there  with  the 
little  soldiers  sitting  next  to  them  was  a good  sign 
for  us. 

So  we  slept  the  night  in  there,  with  them 
around.  We  woke  up  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
they  were  still  around  and  we  greeted  them  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  had  breakfast  and  they 
nodded  that  they  all  had  taken  their  food.  We  had 
the  mass,  and  then  the  older  group  came.  There 
were  two  lieutenant  colonels  in  that  group,  Amaria 
and  Caranza.  The  argument  this  time  was  that  we 
were  in  a war  zone  without  special  permission  to 
be  there.  So  we  started  with  them,  Okay,  from 
whom  do  we  get  this  permission?  And  Caranza 
said,  From  your  ambassador.  And  I stupidly  said, 
From  the  American  ambassador?  And  so  he  im- 
mediately corrected  himself,  and  said,  Well,  well, 
he’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  know,  he  will  in- 
form you  what  you  need  to  do.  And  we  kept  say- 
ing, Okay,  we  are  willing  to  do  that.  Kindly  ar- 
range for  us  to.  . . No,  no  that  is  your  business.  . . 
How  do  we  go  about  getting  in  touch  with  him? 
Will  you  allow  one  of  us  to  go?  That  cannot  be 
done.  Everybody  has  to  go.  And  we  kept  saying, 
We  cannot  do  that.  We  have  accompanied  these 
people  here,  and  we  cannot  abandon  them.  We  are 
willing,  some  of  us  to  go  with  you,  under  your 
care,  but  no  matter  what,  some  of  us  have  to  stay 
here.  (Up  to  this  time,  we  still  were  allowed  to 
take  pictures  and  to  continue  with  our  videotaping. 
We  also  were  allowed  to  tape  record  everything 
that  was  being  said.) 

Then  we  saw  these  two  huge  trucks  with  even 
older  soldiers,  and  a man  came,  a full  colonel, 
Hernandez.  And  in  seconds,  in  seconds,  that  man 
had  separated  all  of  us  from  the  people.  How  he 
managed  is  beyond  me.  You  know  when  I saw  it, 

I felt  so  stupid  and  so  angry;  how  did  we  allow 
this  to  happen?  You  know,  I am  dark,  I could 
have  remained  there,  lost  in  the  group.  How  come 
that  we  permitted  the  separation?  But  he  did  it, 
and  he  did  it  fast,  and  he  did  it  efficiently.  We 
realized  we  were  really  totally  separated  and  there 
was  no  way  to  communicate  with  them.  He  came 
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to  us  and  he  said,  “You  have  half  an  hour,  go  and 
gather  your  things,  and  get  ready  to  get  out.”  And 
then  he  said,  “And  I need  to  talk  to  the  people.” 
Meanwhile,  he  had  gathered  a group  of  workers 
that  were  arriving.  He  had  not  only  soldiers,  he  had 
Salvadorean  peasants.  We  could  tell  the  difference 
because  these  were  Salvadorean  peasants  that  were 
carrying  their  tools,  the  machetes  and  the  recumas, 
and  their  lunches  hanging  out.  And  he  placed 
them  all  around.  I was  holding  a stupid  bottle  of 
honey,  because  we  hadn’t  brought  any  food  with 
us;  and  when  they  realized  that  the  Internationals 
had  nothing  to  eat,  they  began  to  gather  things  that 
we  could  take  to  eat.  And  among  them  they  dis- 
covered that  we  could  have  bread  and  honey  when- 
ever we  were  hungry.  We  had  finished  almost  a 
whole  bottle  the  night  before.  They  handed  me  a 
new  bottle  for  our  feeding  time  that  day.  And 
there  I was  carrying  that  with  this  information  that 
we  needed  to  go.  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  stupid 
bottle  and  there  was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it;  so  I 
finally  said  (to  myself),  I’m  going  to  give  it  to  one 
of  the  workers.  They  are  as  poor  as  the  others, 
let  them  enjoy  the  honey,  and  I just  got  the  first 
person  and  handed  it  to  him.  That  was  when  we 
Internationals  decided  to  say  our  prayers  and  to 
sit  down.  By  then  Colonel  Hernandez  was  talking 
to  the  people.  We  could  not  hear  what  he  was 
telling  them.  But  we  told  the  soldiers  that  we  were 
going  to  pray  and  we  were  going  to  sit  in  a circle, 
and  if  they  wanted  us  to  go,  they  would  have  to 
move  us. 

So  we  proceeded  to  pray.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Anaya  asked  if  he  could  join  in  our  prayers.  He 
prayed  also,  and  my  first  thought  was,  what  a cynic! 
Then  I thought,  oh  lord,  another  born-again 
Christian.  And  then,  finally,  finally,  I thought,  who 
am  I to  be  judging  him?  Maybe  this  is  one  of  the 
miracles.  Maybe  he  really  means  what  he  says. 

And  then  afterwards  questioned  whether  he  did  it 
cynically  since  he  placed  himself  in  front  of  his 
superiors  and  his  men,  and  that  was  a tremendous 
risk  to  take.  So  he  prayed  and  his  prayer  was,  “I 
am  glad,  oh  Lord,  to  see  that  the  Internationals  are 
our  brothers  and  sisters  and  they  seem  to  believe  in 
the  same  God  I do  believe  in.  I pray  to  you,  Lord, 
that  you  give  them  some  understanding  so  that  they 


will  know  my  point  of  view.”  And  then  he  said, 
“Lord,  if  what  I am  doing  is  not  agreeable  in  your 
eyes,  please  forgive  me.”  And  he  left  the  circle. 

Then  we  sat  down,  and  we  sang  “We  Shall 
Overcome.”  And  we  sang  “Peace  Is  Flowing  Like 
a River.”  And  then  we  stopped.  I had  my  eyes 
closed;  the  moment  we  sat  down  I closed  my  eyes. 
Before  I had  a beatific  vision,  I looked  at  the 
colonels.  I looked  at  the  men:  exquisite.  That’s 
the  only  word  that  comes  to  my  mind,  exquisitely 
equipped.  You  know,  their  equipment  was  (I  don’t 
think  that  even  our  boys  have  that  kind  of  equip- 
ment) new,  the  uniforms  were  perfect,  their  guns 
looked...  exquisite  is  the  only  word  that  describes 
the  way  they  were  armed  and  equipped.  And  I 
saw  the  trucks.  And  I saw  where  Emily  Goldfarb, 
one  of  our  spokespersons,  had  never  had  the  chance 
to  get  out  of  her  pajamas. 

And  I looked  at  the  Desplazados  and  then  i felt 
the  military  have  no  power  with  their  little  soldiers 
and  their  arms  and  all  their  colonels  and  all  that 
paraphenalia.  And  I looked  at  ourselves,  and  I said, 
we  have  no  power  either,  and  the  people  of 
Aguacayo  have  no  power.  And  I think  of  the  ex- 
pression that  the  only  power  present  at  that 
moment  was  God’s  power.  And  that  his  will  was 
going  to  be  done.  It  didn’t  matter  what  I did,  what 
I said,  his  will  was  going  to  be  done,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me.  And  then  I felt  very  at  peace, 
and  I was  able  to  sit  down,  go  through  the  whole 
motion,  and  when  they  lifted  me  up  with  my  eyes 
closed,  I just  went  limp.  Later  on  I was  told  that 
the  little  soldiers  whose  chore  was  to  lift  me  were 
very  hesitant  to  touch  me,  and  that  when  they 
finally  did  it,  they  did  it  very  tenderly. 

And  then  I heard  Lieutenant  Colonel  Anaya 
say,  please  somebody  lift  her  feet,  she  has  passed 
out.  Why  did  he  say  that?  You  know  all  my  cool- 
ness, all  my  calmness  just  flew  away  from  me,  and 
I answered.  I opened  my  eyes  enraged.  And  I said, 

“I  am  not  passing  out.  I am  doing  this  because 
you  are  forcibly  taking  me  away  from  the  people 
we  have  accompanied.  I am  afraid  for  them;  they 
are  used  to  your  brutality.  I am  afraid  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do  when  we  are  not  here.”  And  then 
I kept  on  ranting,  saying,  “and  I am  afraid,  too, 
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that  all  those  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  equipment 
that  we  are  leaving  with  them  will  be  taken  away 
from  then  by  a corrupt  colonel  who  might  use  it 
to  support  his  paramour.”  And  I don’t  know  what 
else.  In  all  this  hysterical  yelling,  the  one  who 
brought  me  to  my  senses  was  Lieutenant 
Polomo.  I didn’t  know  what  I was  yelling.  He 
looked  at  me  and  said,  “Senora,  we  care  for  our 
people,  too.”  At  that  time  I wasn’t  ready  to  re- 
spond to  him,  but  it  quieted  me  down.  I stopped 
my  ranting.  Later  on  at  the  police  station,  I was 
able  to  go  to  him  and  say,  “Lieutenant,  if  I 
offended  you  in  my  anger,  please  forgive  me.” 

And  strangely  enough,  you  know,  I embraced  him, 
and  he  returned  the  embrace  very  warmly.  I 
haven’t  written  to  him  yet,  but  I plan  to.  He  was 
very  tender  with  us  at  the  police  station  and  we 
were  left  in  his  hands.  We  asked  him  if  we  could 
make  a call  to  the  ambassador  and  were  given  per- 
mission. So  one  of  our  spokespeople  called  the 
ambassador  and  in  fifteen  minutes  there  was  a 
helicopter  hovering  very  close  to  where  we  were. 
From  it  this  immense  Texan,  an  assistant  U.S. 
Counsul  whose  name  was  James  Traweek  (Jim), 
emerged:  huge,  six  feet  eight,  filled  with  immense 
wonder  in  blue  eyes.  He  was  like  a six-year-old 
who  was  looking  at  the  world  for  the  first  time. 

He  came  into  that  prison  room  and  said,  here  I 
am,  I’ve  been  sent  to  take  you  to  safety.  And  we 
looked  at  him,  and  we  said,  no,  we  are  not  worried 
about  our  safety,  we  have  been  treated  very  gently, 
very  tenderly,  very  well.  We  are  worried  about  the 
people  we  left  in  Aguacayo.  What  we  need  our 
ambassador  to  do  is  to  get  whatever  permission 
we  need  to  go  back.  And  his  response  was,  that’s 
impossible,  you  are  interfering  with  a military  oper- 
ation. And  if  you  want  to  see  realized  what  you 
want  now  with  the  rural  population  of  this  area, 
we  have  first  to  win  our  military  objective. 

My  reaction  to  that,  and  I didn’t  say  it  to  him, 
was  how  innocent  you  are.  Those  fat  colonels  and 
lieutenant  colonels  are  not  going  to  end  this  war 
because  that  will  be  the  end  of  their  dollars.  In 
that  little  town  where  we  were,  a small  town,  they 
say  that  before  it  used  to  have  over  ten  thousand. 
At  the  present  time,  it  has  only  about  three  thou- 


sand people.  A very  quiet,  very  orderly,  lovely 
little  town.  You  should  have  seen  the  cars  those 
lieutenant  colonels  drive.  They  are  bullet  proof 
luxury  cars.  And  we  saw  lots  of  them  in  the  tiny 
little  town.  Imagine  what  happens  in  San 
Salvador  and  the  other  areas. 

Jim  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  had  a choice 
in  our  actions.  That  he  had  been  charged  to  take 
us  out  of  there,  that  was  his  main  charge.  But  that 
he  did  not  want  us  to  make  another  civil  disobedi- 
ence scene  there.  He  wanted  us  to  go  very  quietly 
and  very  dignified  according  to  his  terms.  So  he 
gave  us  some  time  to  discuss  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  We  met  and  we  decided  that  ten  of  us  were 
going  to  go  to  San  Salvador  and  try  to  get  what- 
ever permission  was  necessary.  And  fifteen  of  us 
were  going  to  remain  in  Suchitoto. 

One  of  the  women  that  remained  with  us  was 
Marie  Grosso  who  had  left  a family  of  six  in 
Virginia,  the  youngest  one  was  four.  So  we  went 
to  Jim  and  said,  Jim,  what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  those  of  us  who  remain  here?  He  said  they 
can  keep  us  here  at  the  police  station.  “You  know, 
we  are  perfectly  comfortable  here.  We  have  our 
bedding.  We  can  bed  on  the  floor.  Or  if  you  want, 
you  can  put  us  in  a hotel  with  a guard,  or  do  you 
think,”  she  said,  “they  might  put  us  in  jail?”  And 
he  said,  “Oh,  no,  no,  no,  there  is  no  talk  of  jail. 

You  know,  no,  no,  no,  that’s  not  going  to  happen.” 

Jim  went  and  got  a bus  for  the  people  who  were 
going  to  go  to  San  Salvador  with  him,  and  they 
were  just  getting  in  the  bus  when  a new  military 
face  came.  It  was  none  of  those  we  had  dealt  with 
before.  And  he  called  me  and  he  said,  hey,  you 
come  over  here.  You  speak  both  languages  well; 

I want  you  to  translate  every  word  asT  say  it  be- 
cause I want  no  misunderstanding.  He  looked  at 
his  watch  and  he  said,  tell  everybody,  everybody, 
that  in  fifteen  minutes  they  are  to  load  into  those 
military  trucks.  I have  direct  orders  from  President 
Duarte  that  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  Police. 

And  that’s  what  happened.  The  people  from 
the  buses  left  and  went  to  the  trucks.  Everybody 
went  to  the  trucks,  and  we  were  taken  to  the 
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Carmen  Broz  (l)  and  Marie  Grosso  (r)  from  Arlington , Virginia,  on  the  Bus 
with  The  Displaced  from  San  Salvador  to  Aguacayo. 


Treasury  Police.  Now  if  you  have  read  stories  from 
the  refugees  you  know  that  that  is  the  police  station 
that  does  most  of  the  torture.  In  that  building  are 
many  clandestine  cells  where  they  torture  Salva- 
doreans. 

In  the  timing  of  the  day’s  events,  we  had  eaten 
a little  bit  before  we  were  arrested.  At  the  police 
station  they  offered  us  some  food  at  lunchtime, 
but  nobody  felt  like  eating.  So  we  didn’t  eat  at 
that  time,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the 
Treasury  Police  station,  I was  really  hungry  and 
I needed  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  So  when  we  were 
taken  out  of  the  trucks  I entered  a room,  and  there 
was  a young  man  who  said,  very  cynically,  “Behave 
grandmother.  You  all  should  be  very  happy  to 
find  yourself  in  the  place  that  you  are.”  And  I 
said,  “Listen,  I am  happy  to  have  been  among  the 
poor  of  El  Salvador,  but  right  now  I need  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  Where  is  one?”  And  he  directed 
me. 

What  happened  while  I made  a little  trip  to  the 
bathroom  was  that  the  other  people  had  to  wait 


for  me  there.  And  they  had  a chance  to  look  a- 
round  and  I thank  God  that  I didn’t  see  what  they 
saw.  Because  as  soon  as  we  got  to  the  quarters 
those  who  had  waited  came  and  they  said,  “Did 
you  see,  Carmen,  what  was  at  the  door?”  And  I 
said,  “No  I didn’t  see  it,  what  was  it?”  And  they 
said,  “There  was  a chart  on  the  door  with  every 
part  of  the  human  body  that  you  can  imagine  and 
all  the  different  kinds  of  torture  you  could  apply 
to  it.”  And  I was  thankful  that  I never  saw  it.  And 
I think  that  the  other  groups  didn’t  see  it  because 
nobody  else  was  watching;  they  just  hurried  through. 

Jim  stayed  with  us  for  a time  in  there.  We  were 
fingerprinted,  we  were  photographed,  and  we  were 
given  the  same  questionnaire  that  had  about  seven 
pages,  to  fill  up  about  five  or  six  different  times. 

And  I could  see  what  they  were  doing.  I am  usually 
very  truthful  in  everything.  But  I have  two  brothers 
still  in  El  Salvador,  and  I didn’t  want  them  to  be 
linked  with  me,  so  when  it  came  to  the  names  of 
my  parents,  I changed  them.  Afterwards,  I figured 

( Continued  on  page  52) 
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(Exodus:  Cont.  from  page  51) 
if  they  want  to  they  can  go  and  check  out  the  birth 
certificates  and  the  date.  And  so  when  the  second 
form  came,  I had  forgotten  all  the  names  that  I 
had  given,  completely.  They  gave  us  these  forms 
over  and  over  again  until  I just  put  after  my  parents: 
“deceased,  deceased,  deceased.” 

Before  Jim  left  he  said,  you  are  going  to  be  de- 
ported tomorrow.  And  we  said,  hey  Jim,  we  all 
have  our  plane  tickets  back.  So  can  you  see  that 
they  send  us  back  to  our  points  of  origin  because 
some  of  us  have  to  go  back  to  the  east  coast  and 
Washington,  some  to  San  Francisco.  He  says,  well 
I don’t  know,  they  might  order  you  to  Miami;  and 
then  we,  with  this  sense  of  humor  that  we  never 
lost,  say,  Miami,  you  know  we  don’t  belong  to  that 
crowd.  And  I don’t  know  if  it  took  with  him  or 
not,  but  the  case  is  that  he  left.  At  that  point  I 
felt,  how  could  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
allow  us  to  be  left  alone  in  the  hands  of  Treasury 
Police  who  are  known  for  their  torture?  Before  that 
point,  it  never  entered  my  head  because  Jim  was 
with  us.  But  when  he  left,  we  were  left  alone.  I 
think  that  is  what  is  called  psychological  torture. 

The  changes  of  plans,  you  know  what  happens  over 
and  over  again. 

We  were  thinking  that  we  were  going  to  be  taken 
to  the  airport  regardless  of  where  they  were  going 
to  deport  us,  that  we  had  to  go  to  the  airport.  So 
we  sat  that  night  and  drew  up  a letter  to  the 
Salvadorean  public  telling  our  story— who  we  were, 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  And  we  worked  hard 
on  it.  Then  we  collected  money  for  it  was  going  to 
cost  us  to  buy  a page  of  a Salvadorean  newspaper, 
six  hundred  colones.  We  collected  the  money  and 
had  the  money  ready.  And  we  had  the  beautifully 
written  article  telling  our  story,  thinking  that  when 
they  took  us  to  the  airport  we  could  hand  it  to  the 
press  and  they  would  see  that  it  was  published. 

The  press  came  early  next  morning  but  were  not 
allowed  to  see  us.  Some  found  a way  to  our  area, 
however,  and  we  were  able  to  talk  to  them  and 
send  messages  to  the  United  States  at  that  time; 
call  such-and-such  a number.  And  they  were  really 
taking  down  whatever  we  said.  We  felt  this  was 
our  right,  until  finally  they  were  pushed  with  the 
butts  of  the  rifles  away  from  the  area.  Maybe 
about  twenty  minutes  had  passed  when  Big  Jim 


came  and  about  ten  of  the  police.  They  had 
heard  that  one  of  the  members  in  our  delegation 
(there  were  two  veterans  from  Viet  Nam,  and  one 
of  them  in  a moment  of  fury,  and  I can  understand 
his  point  because  I felt  that  fury  myself  at  several 
points)  in  a moment  of  anger  had  taken  his  Ameri- 
can passport  and  torn  it  to  pieces  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground  and  said,  this  shit  is  no  good  for  any- 
thing, and  left  it  there.  And  so  by  this  time,  they 
were  aware  that  there  was  an  individual  in  our  group 
with  no  documents.  So  they  came  in  there  with 
their  big  voices  saying,  all  those  people  with  docu- 
ments get  over  here;  all  those  without  documents 
get  over  there  because  we  are  sending  you  out  to 
Guatemala  this  minute.  Thank  God  we  kept  our 
tongues,  and  said,  “We  are  not  going  to  line  up. 

If  you  want  information,  you  ask  from  each  one  of 
us  wherever  we  are  and  you  will  find  who  has  docu- 
ments and  who  doesn’t.”  And  we  did  not  line  up, 
and  they  piped  down. 

So  these  changes  of  plans  were  constantly  hap- 
pening. We  were  allowed  to  think  that  this  was 
going  to  happen  and  then  some  totally  different 
decision  was  announced.  We  never  felt  threatened, 
although  some  of  us  might  have  been  a little  scared, 
but  it  didn’t  show.  At  all  points  we  moved  as  slow- 
ly as  we  could  every  step  of  the  way.  And  we  did 
it  with  confidence,  with  a sense  of  humor.  There 
was  lots  of  laughter,  though  some  people  were  be- 
ginning to  get  very  uneasy  because  we  didn’t  know 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  Dan  who  had  de- 
stroyed his  documents.  We  had  to  make  a very 
quick  decision,  if  they  wouldn’t  allow  Dan  to  leave, 
what  would  we  do?  Then  of  course  the  decision 
was  immediately:  we  will  not  budge.  Again,  they 
would  have  to  move  us  against  our  will.  If  they 
held  Dan,  we  would  stay  with  him  and  we  would 
follow  wherever  he  was  taken.  It  didn’t  happen. 
They  put  us  in  the  school  bus  and  this  was  the  time 
in  which  I was  afraid.  All  the  men,  they  had  four 
men  in  the  same  bus  with  us,  were  un-uniformed. 
They  were  in  civilian  clothes.  Three  of  them  looked 
perfectly  normal— the  driver  and  two  others  who 
were  there  to  give  the  illusion  of  normalcy  to  the 
trip.  But  there  was  one  man  who,  when  I looked 
into  his  eyes,  had  a black  wall  in  them;  you 
couldn’t  see  any  depth  in  them.  This  young  man 
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had  a yellow  tee  shirt  and  a walkie-talkie.  I felt 
uneasy  about  his  appearance.  Then  I began  to 
notice  that  every  time  we  came  to  a military 
stopping  point,  he  would  signal  with  his  hands 
to  the  police  that  were  on  the  ground,  and  then 
he  would  motion  with  his  finger.  After  he  had 
done  it  a couple  times,  I called  one  of  the  police 
who  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  I said,  Joe,  have 
you  noticed  what  he  is  doing?  So  the  next  time 
he  did  it,  we  looked  back  and  there  were  two 
trucks  following  us  with  men  in  civilian  clothes. 
They  were  in  coveralls.  We  had  at  that  time  no  pa- 
pers with  us,  and  so  I felt,  knowing  the  Salvadorean 
techniques,  an  “accident”  could  happen.  This  bus 
full  of  foreigners  could  be  found  with  everybody 
dead,  no  papers,  we  don’t  know  who  they  are,  we 
don’t  know  what  happened.  So  I asked  Jim,  “Is 
Ambassador  Corr  just  washing  his  hands  and  aban- 
doning us  at  the  Guatemalan  frontier?”  And  Jim 
said,  “No,  no,  no,  my  orders  are  that  I am  not  to 
leave  you  alone  a minute  until  I assign  you  to  our 
people  in  Guatemala.”  And  this  is  what  happened. 
But  the  strange  thing  was  (and  I still  don’t  know 
why  Jim  did  this)  when  we  were  in  the  Salvadorean 
side  of  the  frontier,  we  were  not  allowed  to  move. 
We  couldn’t  even  go  and  buy  ai  gasiosa.  We  had  to 
be  in  a certain  area.  Like  a herd  of  animals  kept 
right  there.  When  we  moved  to  the  Guatemala 
side,  we  could  move  freely,  waiting  for  a way  of 
transportation,  and  we  could  go  to  the  different 
stores,  shop  and  eat  and  whatever.  Jim  never 
returned  our  passports  until  we  entered  the  hotel 
in  Guatemala  City.  There  was  lots  of  time  in  which, 
once  we  were  out  of  El  Salvador,  he  could  have 
given  us  our  passports.  But  he  didn’t.  They  took 
us  to  the  frontier  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

We  were  admitted  into  Guatemala.  We  couldn’t 
continue  to  Guatemala  City  because  we  had  no 
transportation  there.  A few  hours  elapsed  before 
we  finally  got  transportation.  All  that  time  our 
passports  were  in  Jim’s  hands.  We  never  saw  them 
until  we  finally  arrived  in  Guatemala  City  which 
was  about  eight  o’clodk  that  evening.  And  that 
was  the  first  time  that  we  could  call  our  families 
and  let  them  know  that  we  were  all  right. 


For  us  as  Internationals,  that  was  the  end  of  the 
exodus.  But  for  the  700,000  displaced  refugees 
of  El  Salvador  it  reoccurs  tragically. 

[Editor’s  note:  the  fate  of  the  Desplazados  re- 
located in  the  villages  of  San  Jose  de  las  Flores  and 
San  Carlos  Lempe  is  uncertain  at  this  time.  San 
Jose  de  las  Flores  was  bombed  by  government 
planes  once  again  on  October  21  and  government 
troops  are  currently  holding  the  villagers  of  San 
Carlos  Lempe  prisoners,  including  80  children. 

Friends  who  wish  to  protest  such  inhumanity 
can  send  telexes  to  President  Duarte,  Presidential 
Palace,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador  and  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  Ambassador  Edwin  Corr,  San  Salvador, 

El  Salvador,  via  BAUD  Telecommunications:  1- 
(800)  523-7660  (CA)  or  l-(800)  544-0052 
(National).  Protest  calls,  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Congressional  members  and  the  White  House  would 
also  be  helpful.] 


AFSC  Staff  Positions  Open 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  Seeks  in 
Philadelphia: 

Associate  Executive  Secretary  (starts  early  ’87): 
senior  position  with  broad  management  and  pro- 
gram oversight  relating  to  entire  organization;  work 
closely  with,  serve  as  deputy  for  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Requires:  compatibility  with  philosophy, 
practices  of  AFSC  and  Friends;  substantive  manage- 
ment experience;  strong  communication  skills; 
experience  with  AFSC,  other  social  change  work 
desirable. 

Assistant  to  Executive  Secretary  (starts  late  ’86): 

provide  general  assistance  to  Executive  Secretary; 
responsible  for  minutes  of  AFSC  Board,  other  ad- 
ministrative group  meetings.  Requires:  strong 
administrative  experience;  sense  of  organization 
and  confidentiality;  experience  with  Friends  and 
AFSC  desirable. 

Contact:  Karen  Cromley,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  AFSC  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Bob  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  Worship  for  Memorials 


We  gathered  to  celebrate  the  lives  of  the  twenty-seven  Friends  who  have  died  in  the  past  year.  Their 
names  were  posted  in  bold  and  graceful  calligraphy  before  us,  a gift  of  Pat  Wolff.  Members  of  Ministry 
and  Oversight  read  inspirational  passages  followed  by  the  names  of  those  we  were  remembering. 


What  can  our  living  answer  to  our  dying? 

In  living,  can  a soul  become  a good  jumper,  a good  self-spender? 

Can  it  learn  in  living  how  to  die? 

In  living,  has  the  soul  had  to  leap  at  times  to  reach  a farther  side?  Has  it  known 
the  thrill  of  being  swung  safely  across  the  abyss  without  seeing  a hold  beyond? 

In  living,  has  the  soul  learned  to  spend  itself  on  the  highest  it  knew  without 
assurances  of  compensation? 

And,  giving  all  it  possessed,  worn  out  in  the  service  of  that  highest,  its  own  claims 
on  life  worn  away, 

Did  it  discover  what  it  meant  not  to  live  but  to  be  lived? 


after  Douglas  Steere,  “On  Beginning  from  Within” 


William  Allen  Acord  (Claremont) 

John  William  Adlon  (Sacramento) 

Isabel  Bachels  (San  Francisco) 

Jane  Walker  Blew  (Berkeley) 

A1  “Doc”  Brown  (Honolulu) 

Peter  Brendan  Cronshaw  (Santa  Barbara) 
Kay  Dart  (Honolulu) 

Pat  Dulcich-Sutton  (Redwood  Forest) 
Stella  Freedman  (Berkeley) 

Lynn  Goedell  (Fresno) 

Geraldine  House  (Orange  Grove) 

Clinton  Huling  (Delta) 

Luis  Ijams  (Pacific  Ackworth) 

Myra  Keen  (Palo  Alto) 


Ruth  Kennedy  (Santa  Monica) 

Herbert  A.  Kreinkamp  (San  Jose) 
Milton  Mayer  (Monterey  Peninsula) 
Kenneth  Miller  (Orange  Grove) 

Dorothy  McCully  (Monterey  Peninsula) 
Rosa  Poy  (Mexico  City) 

John  Ray  (Berkeley) 

Benjamin  Seaver  (San  Francisco) 
Suzanne  Sein  (Mexico  City) 

Ralph  Shugart  (La  Jolla) 

Ann  Bevan  Sims  (Palo  Alto) 

John  A.  Tyler  (Monterey  Peninsula) 
John  Way  (Pacific  Ackworth) 


Friends  expressed  gratitude  for  the  gifts  these  Friends  have  given:  love  and  tenderness,  inspiration, 
practical  and  spiritual  services,  examples  of  purity,  integrity,  and  promises  kept.  They  will  be  missed. 


1-  Clerks  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (l  to  r):  Vanita  Blum,  Margaret  Mossman,  Micki  Graham-Newlin, 
Stratton  Jacquette,  Anne  Friend 

2-  Historic  Moment:  Stratton  Jaquette,  Clerk,  PYM,  Greets  Lind  Coop,  Clerk  of  Friends  Church: 
Southwestern  Yearly  Meeting 

3-  Campers  at  PYM,  La  Verne 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  having  endorsed  this 
minute,  requests  that  Monthly  Meetings 
consider  the  action  of  San  Diego  Meeting 
regarding  the  World  Court  ruling  of  June  27, 
1986. 

Report  from  San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting  on  World 
Court  Decision  Regarding  Nicaragua  vs.  the  USA 

Friends’  historic  testimony  is  to  support  peace- 
ful resolution  of  international  conflicts  through 
agencies  like  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(“World  Court”). 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  sued  the  USA  in 
the  World  Court  for  16  hostile  and  unlawful 
acts  (mining  harbors,  arming  contras,  etc.)  and 
has  asked  that  these  actions  be  stopped  and  for  a 
rather  modest  payment  of  damages. 

On  June  27,  1986,  the  Court  gave  its  decision, 
which  was  in  favor  of  Nicaragua  on  most  counts. 
The  U.S.  chooses  to  ignore  the  Court,  at  least  on 
decisions  it  does  not  like. 

San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting  decided  to  uphold 
the  process  of  international  justice  to  a small  ex- 
tent, at  least  by  paying  our  own  proportional  share 
of  the  damages,  as  explained  by  the  attached  copy 
of  our  letter  to  the  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting  recommends  that 
other  Monthly  Meetings  assess  themselves  $1.48 
per  member  to  do  the  same,  with  their  own  letters 
to  the  World  Court.  Copies  of  the  letter  should 
be  sent  to  Daniel  Ortega,  President  of  Nicaragua 
(Managua,  Nicaragua),  President  Reagan,  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congresspeople,  QUNO,  FCNL,  and 
others.  (Note:  by  enclosing  your  own  Spanish 
version,  you  may  avoid  having  a bad  one  made  by 
an  inexperienced  or  biased  translator.  A Spanish 
translation  of  the  San  Diego  letter  is  available  from 
the  San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting.) 

(Sample  Letter) 

The  Honorable  Nagendra  Singh,  President 
International  Court  of  Justice 
The  Hague 
The  Netherlands 


We  are  members  of  the  San  Diego  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Most 
people  know  us  as  “Quakers.”  Also,  we  are  respon- 
sible citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  response  to  the 
decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on 
June  27,  1986,  in  the  matter  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  versus  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  want  to  support  the  cause  of  international 
justice  and  to  uphold  our  integrity  and  honor  by 
paying  promptly  our  share  of  the  damages  which 
Nicaragua  has  requested. 

According  to  our  information,  Nicaragua  is 
asking  for  $370,200,000  (US).  With  a US  popula- 
tion of  250,000,000  people,  this  is  $1.48  (US)  per 
person.  We  are  a group  of  34  members,  so  we  en- 
close a check  for  $50.32  (US).  Please  forward  this 
money  promptly  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Very  truly  yours, 

San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Anne  Penery,  Clerk 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  Unitarian  Universalist  Peace 
Group  of  San  Fernando  Valley  has  endorsed  San 
Diego  Meeting’s  action  and  plans  to  enlist  their 
own  denomination  across  the  country  and  other 
denominational  leaders  world-wide  in  similar  ac- 
tions. Friend  Bob  Vogel  sent  San  Diego  Meeting’s 
letter  on  behalf  of  international  law  and  justice  for 
Nicaragua  to  the  Unitarian  Peace  Group  who  distrib- 
uted it  in  packets  used  during  a recent  candle  light 
vigil  for  peace  in  Central  America.] 


Errata:  the  portrait  of  Carol  Umer  pub- 
lished in  Friends  Bulletin  October  1986 
issue,  page  25,  was  created  by  artist 
Carolyn  Wilhelm,  Multnomah  Meeting. 
The  editor  apologizes  for  this  omission. 


Your  Honor: 


cut-off  line 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWALS  FOR  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
DUE  JANUARY  1,  1986 

Heading  into  the  holiday  season,  be  sure  to  gift  yourself  with  another  year  of 
Friends  Bulletin.  And  won't  you  help  us  increase  our  circulation  by  giving  a gift 
subscription  to  a Friend  in  your  Meeting  who  is  not  yet  part  of  our  Friends' 
communications  network?  (See  forms  below.) 

If  you  send  your  1987  renewal  check  now,  it  will  help  our  cash  flow  which  is 
always  very  sluggish  at  this  time  of  year. 

Many  thanks! 

If  you  are  an  individual  subscriber,  please  fill  out  this  form,  write  your  check  for 
$16.00  to  Friends  Bulletin,  detach  the  form,  enclosing  your  check,  and  mail  it  with 
a 22  cent  stamp.  (The  form  is  addressed  on  the  reverse  side.  Staple  or  tape  edges.) 

If  you  are  a group  subscriber,  please  renew  with  your  Meeting  by  giving  your 
check  to  your  treasurer  or  to  the  person  designated  by  your  Meeting  to  take  care  of 
renewals. 

Gifts  to  Friends  Bulletin  are  tax  deductible  and  most  welcome.  Our  budget 
depends,  in  part,  on  them. 

I am  enclosing  an  additional  amount  as  a gift:  $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP  CODE 

Gift  Subscription:  please  send  a gift  subscription  ($16.00)  to: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP  CODE 

Suggestions  for  future  topics: 


I would  like  to  contribute  articles  or  ? 


I would  be  interested  in  serving  on  Bulletin  Committee or  in  helping 

with  a subscription  drive  in  my  Meeting . 

I would  like  to  suggest  the  following  additions  or  changes  in  Friends  Bulletin: 


[Please  help  your  editors  by  taking  a few  minutes  to  write  your  check  and  enclose 
it  in  this  form.  Many  office  hours  and  much  money  can  be  saved  with  your  help. 
Thanks!] 
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Return  Address: 


fold  line 
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2160  Lake  Street 
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Book  Review 

A Time  for  Sharing:  Women ’s  Stories  from  the 
WaVanae  Coast.  Women’s  Support  Group  of  the 
Wai’anae  Coast.  $6.95  plus  shipping.  Send  to 
Ho’oipo  De  Cambra,  87-130  St.  John’s  Road, 
Wai’anae,  HI  86792. 

by  Eleanor  Agnew,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

The  women  who  speak  in  this  lovely  little  book, 
A Time  for  Sharing:  Women's  Stories  from  the 
WaVanae  Coast  are  among  the  “local”  people  who 
have  been  pushed  out  of  the  soft,  lushly  benign 
parts  of  Hawaii  favored  by  those  who  had  the 
power  to  take  what  they  wanted.  They  are 
Hawaiian,  Filipino,  Oriental,  and  mixtures  that  in- 
clude strains  of  the  Caucasian  immigrants  who 
have  dominated  the  life  of  Hawaii  for  so  long. 

They  have  little  to  do  with  the  Aloha  Land  of  the 
tourist. 

The  Wai’anae  coast  has  it  beauties;  but  the  sea 
is  wild  there,  the  land  rocky  and  arid.  There  is 
often  drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of  demoralizing 
responses  to  poverty,  frustration,  and  powerless- 
ness. The  women  there  are  often  familiar  with 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  from  the  men  who  share 
their  lives.  They  are  often  stripped  of  their  dignity 
by  a society  that  either  ignores  or  exploits  them. 

Sister  Anna,  a Maryknoll  nun,  first  brought  a 
few  women  of  the  area  together  to  form  a circle  to 
“talk  story”  with  each  other.  From  that  little  circle 
of  sharing  they  have  moved  in  concentric  circles, 
helping  each  other  endure  when  necessary,  change 
and  improve  what  they  can,  and  enrich  their  lives 
in  the  process. 

One  of  their  projects  was  the  publishing  of  A 
Time  for  Sharing^  their  invitation  to  “sit  and  talk 
story”  with  them. 

The  roots  of  “talk  story”  lie  in  ancient  Hawaiian 
tradition,  and  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
everyday  lives  of  Island  people  today.  Children  call 
to  each  other  at  recess,  “Eh,  you  like  talk  story?” 
Adults  “talk  story”  over  coffee  in  the  kitchen,  over 
beer  in  the  yard,  and  when  they  meet  at  the 
neighborhood  markets. 

These  women  wove  new  patterns  into  a cherished 
old  fabric.  There  is  much  variety  and  yet  a common 
thread  running  through  the  stories.  The  women 


who  tell  them  have  brought  courage,  grace,  humor 
and  love  to  lives  which  could  have  become  tales  of 
sorrow  and  defeat. 

Friend  Charlotte  Meacham,  whose  illustrations 
enliven  the  book,  now  lives  in  Santa  Rosa  at  Friends 
House. 

Letter 

On  Oppression:  Speaking  Truth  for  the  Disabled 
Dear  Friends, 

The  political  movement  which  seeks  the  full 
participation  in  all  aspects  of  society  of  people 
with  disabilities  is  very  new.  The  large  number 
of  healthy  young  people  with  disabilities  is  a re- 
cent phenomenon  that  occurred  only  after  the  ad- 
vent of  antibiotics  and  sophisticated  medical  tech- 
niques which  preserved  their  lives  following  severe 
injuries  resulting,  especially,  from  wars  and  auto 
accidents.  Developments  such  as  seeing-eye  dogs, 
easily  maneuverable  wheelchairs,  and  later  on,  an 
astonishing  array  of  electronic  devices,  have  given 
people  with  disabilities  the  ability  to  be  out  in 
public,  and  to  perform  virtually  any  task.  Prior  to 
these  developments,  people  with  disabilities  gener- 
ally stayed  at  home,  or  in  institutions. 

It  became  clear  to  me  at  Yearly  Meeting  this 
past  August  how  little  we  are  aware  of  the  issues 
involved  in  physical  disability  and  accessibility. 

Our  attitudes  are  similar  to  those  of  18th  Century 
Friends  who  believed  that  it  was  enough  to  treat 
their  slaves  well.  They  did  not  see  the  connection 
between  their  participation  in  slavery,  however 
benevolent,  and  the  larger  social  issue  of  an  insid- 
ious and  destructive  insitution.  Most  Friends  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting  seem  content  to  believe  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  treat  individual  people  with  disabili- 
ties well.  Friends  are  not  aware  of  the  social  insti- 
tution of  discrimination  against  people  with  dis- 
abilities that  cripple  the  lives  of  these  people  more 
severely  than  any  physical  limitation;  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Friends,  no  matter  how  benevolent  toward 
individuals,  foster  the  institution  of  discrimination. 

Social  attitudes  have  not  changed  as  rapidly  as 
technological  advances  have  taken  place.  Witness 
the  many  long  years  it  took  for  seeing-eye  dogs  to 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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(Letter:  Cont.  from  page  59) 
be  allowed  on  public  transportation  or  into  restau- 
rants. Though  laws  have  changed,  social  oppression 
continues.  Just  three  years  ago  when  I worked  at 
the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Handicapped  a group 
of  people  with  disabilities  went  out  to  dinner.  The 
restaurant  they  selected  refused  to  allow  a blind 
woman,  who  was  with  the  group,  to  take  her  seeing- 
eye  dog  into  the  restaurant  with  her,  even  after  she 
had  shown  the  owners  a copy  of  the  City  ordinance 
requiring  them  to  do  so.  More  appalling  is  the  fact 
of  a discrimination  so  firmly  accepted  in  our  soci- 
ety by  able-bodied  and  disabled  alike,  that,  rather 
than  refuse  to  eat  in  the  restaurant,  the  rest  of  the 
group,  disabled  and  able-bodied,  went  ahead  and 
had  dinner,  while  the  blind  woman  sat  in  a bar 
across  the  street,  eating  pretzels.  She  did  not  want 
to  “inconvenience”  the  others  in  the  group. 

There  are  also  many  forms  of  economic  oppres- 
sion. You  may  have  read  recently  about  the  Seven- 
Eleven  Store  fight  to  be  allowed  to  withhold  giving 
franchises  to  people  with  disabilities,  because, 
according  to  the  people  who  dispense  the  franchises, 
people  with  disabilities  are  incapable  of  running  a 
business. 

In  the  mental  health  clinic  where  I work  we 
received  an  application  from  a doctor  who  is  legally 
blind;  the  comments  of  the  staff  were,  “He  couldn’t 
do  the  work”;  “Are  we  going  to  have  to  do  his 
paperwork  for  him?”,  and  “I  don’t  believe  that  a 
psychiatrist  can  make  a diagnosis  of  a patient  he 
can’t  see.”  These  remarks  were  made  by  psychi- 
atrists, social  workers  and  health  professionals. 

This  prejudice,  so  blatant  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  occurred  in  1986,  is  commonly  accepted— 
not  one  of  the  speakers  had  any  idea  how  ugly  and 
hurtful  their  comments  were. 

Before  we  as  Friends  can  begin  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  oppression  of  people  with  disabilities, 
we  must  first  realize  that  it  is  an  issue.  We  must 
understand  the  social  institution  of  oppression, 
and  learn  how  our  individual  and  corporate  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  support  it.  Only  then  will  we 
turn  away  from  it  towards  something  better.  We 
know  that  the  Light  first  reveals  our  temptations, 
confusions,  distempers  and  corruptions,  and  then 
gives  us  the  power  to  stand  against  them,  and  to  see 
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over  them,  so  that  we  find  grace  and  strength,  and 
come  into  covenant  with  God. 


In  loving  regard, 

Bruce  Folsom,  San  Francisco  Meeting 


National  Television  Premiere 
of  Dark  Circle 

The  Better  World  Society  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Documentary  Group  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  National  Television  Premiere 
of  Dark  Circle,  an  award-winning  film  of  the 
nuclear  age  presented  on  Super  Station,  WTBS 
(Turner  Broadcasting)  December  8,  1986, 

10  P.M.  EST,  7:00  P.M.  PST,  8:00  P.M.  MST, 
and  9:00  P.M.  CST.  There  will  be  a repeat 
showing  on  December  21  at  5:00  P.M.  EST, 
4:00  P.M.  Central,  3:00  P.M.  Mountain  and 
2:00  P.M.  Pacific. 

Friends  may  recall  that  the  June  ’86  issue 
of  Friends  Bulletin  reviewed  Dark  Circle  and 
reprinted  several  scenes  from  the  film.  Dark 
Circle  is  the  first  film  shot  inside  nuclear 
power  plants  and  nuclear  armament  factories. 
It  details  the  dangers  of  living  in  a world  in 
which  plutonium  is  being  produced  even 
though  we  are  not  in  a declared  war. 


